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What Is Equality ? 


Mr. Sincer: Tuesday is Lincoln’s birthday. Today—the 
fifteenth anniversary of the University of Chicago Rounp 
TasLe—in honor of this great man we are directing our atten- 
tion to a relevant and persistent problem of American life— 

_ “What Is Equality?” This question is essential to the present 
world-wide political, economic, and national struggles. We also 
can see it raised in our domestic disputes about taxes, in labor’s 
demands for wage increases, in racial friction, and the like. 
_ Lincoln believed in the proposition that all men are created 
_ equal. But what does equality mean? 


_ Mr. Loomer: This is a tough one. But I think that equality is 

a proposition which lies at the heart of the democratic ideal. 

| Equality further is a fact which exists, and which cannot be 

denied, as basic to our human situation. Do you agree that 
equality is such a fact? 


Mr. Suarp: I do not think that it is a fact, nor do I think that 
it is a good thing to try to promote equality. I think that it is a 
questionable idea which we have here and which we are discuss- 
ing. ; 


Mr. Sincer: How do you answer that? 


/ Mr. Loomer: Equality is an idea which has to do with the 
} fundamental nature of man. Equality is a natural law—an un- 
avoidable and necessary condition of our common life. But just 
| because equality is a natural law does not mean that people al- 
ways obey it. They can choose to disobey it, but consequences 
follow. Equality means that all men are equal in their depend- 
J ence on one another for their individual growth and develop- 
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ment. But most of us try to deny this natural law and this del 
pendence. The consequence of this choice is injustice and mutual | 
destruction. In addition, I submit that equality is a fact, be-. | 
cause, as we shall see, people resent being treated as inferior, }} 
and they resent being treated unjustly. 


Mr. Suarp: At times I have defended the notion of equality, | 
but I have become tired of that. The idea, I believe, is running |} 
away with us; it is likely to make life duller and duller. I think 
that it is time to call a halt. 


Mr. Sincer: I know that you are both reasonable men and} 
recognize obvious individual differences in personality, in in-}f 
telligence, in wealth, in position, and in power. How, then, |} 
Loomer, do you insist upon equality in the face of these differ- i} 
ences? 


Mr. Loomer: The thing which troubles me about Sharp’s 
position is that he cannot see a fundamental truth. My answer}} 
to your question is that, in spite of these differences—and some- 
times because of these differences between individuals as such—}} 
equality really means, as Lincoln said, that all men have al} 
natural right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. These 
natural rights are guaranteed to them by natural law—a law) 
which defines the fundamental way all men develop. 


Mr. Sincer: You would, then, make equality mean equal] 
treatment for all? That seems to me to make equality a stand- 
ard of social justice, does it not? | 


Mr. SHarp: Perhaps it does. The trouble with Loomer’s | 
position is that it is going to keep us all enslaved. Equality in-. 
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_terferes with the natural right of liberty. Liberty means a chance 
to develop a man’s own capacities, his individual capacities. 
That means differences, and that means inequalities. 


Mr. Loomer: Equality never interferes with liberty. There is 
no such thing as liberty and freedom apart from equality. What 
you are talking about is not liberty but equality of opportunity, 
which is one kind of equality; but this one kind of equality rests 
“upon a more fundamental fact of human experience. 


Mr. Suarp: You say that I should have equality of opportu- 
“nity and an equal right to develop myself fully, for example, as a 
_ mechanic or an engineer. But the result, and the desired one, is 
' inequality, for, so far as I know, no amount of opportunity would 
have made me a really good mechanic. I never have been and 
never could be “‘equal’’ to the mechanics and engineers in garages 
or in the automobile industry, for example. I have had to do 
what I could to develop the powers I was born with and to excel 


at my own trade. 


_ Mr. Loomer: That is all very well, but that simply avoids the 
| whole issue. The fact of the matter is that the idea of equality is 
‘fundamental even to you, because you would still want the op- 
: portunity to develop those capacities and abilities you do have, 
even though you would never make a good mechanic. 


Mk. Sincer: I do not think that Sharp is going to give in to 
‘you so easily, Loomer. He is interested in freedom and achieve- 
ment rather than in equality. The issue between you two is at 


the bottom, really, of all the major problems of the day. Shall 


lind progress. 
he. . 


Mr. Loomer: Is not federal aid to education one of the most 
important ways to develop equality of opportunity? 


Mr. Suarp: You are talking about equality of opportunity, 
but equality is not important there. It is a chance to get un-+ 
equal. | 


Mr. Sincer: An equal chance, Sharp? 


Mr. Loomer: Maybe we are just looking at two different 
words, Sharp, but it seems to me that equality is all-important} 
The fundamental nature of man, the unavoidable law of hig 
development, consists in his sympathetically taking the role o 
the other fellow, sharing his experiences, his thoughts, and hig 
feelings, being receptive to the hopes and fears, the sensitivities} 
the appreciations, the yearnings, the frustrations, yes, and eve 
the sorrows of other people, without restriction. This included 
those whose ideas we despise and hate as well as those we love 
and cherish, regardless of race, color, sex, or station in life. 


Mr. Sincer: Does that mean that justice requires that every 
one have the same kind of jobs, the same amount of wealth 
status, power? 


Mr. Suarp: Certainly not power. When we consider an in: 
dustry, like the automobile industry, it has to have someone i 
charge; it has to have a boss. In any kind of complicated in 
dustrial society, someone would have to have organizing respon 
sibilities and authorities. It is a good thing for the mechanic td 
have a chance to become boss—if that is what you mean by 
equality—but I call that a chance at inequality. 


Mr. Loomer: Surely, it is a chance at inequality. I am noj 
saying that equality necessarily does away with all differences; 
What I am saying is that the differences between person 
should not divide them or become barriers and blockages tc 
their mutual growth. The trouble with unjust inequalities ij 
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that they tend to break down community feelings. The boss 
tends to take a superior attitude toward the mechanic. 


Mr. Suarp: He probably should not if he is a sensible boss and 
wants to get along with people. He should not be cocky. 


Mr. Loomer: I know, but that is just the danger of the situa- 
tion, unless your notion of freedom of occupational choice and 
the ability of every man to go as high as he wants to is not quali- 

_ fied by and based upon a notion of equal treatment of all. 


Mr. Sincer: But persons do regard a boss as superior to those 
_ working under him, do they not? 


Mr. Loomer: Why, surely. 


__ Mk. Sincer: What about the dirty, monotonous work? Who 
_ is going to do that? ; 


| Mr. SHarp: That illustrates what I have been saying. We are 
certainly not all going to have the same kind of jobs. Again, in 
any modern system, someone will have to do some dirty work. 
‘If we have dirty jobs, we may want to be well paid for them. 
‘Actually, people are not paid so well for the dirty jobs as for the 
better jobs in our system. 


' Mr. Loomer: That is all right so long as you are not one of the 


‘fellows who has to do the dirty job. I admit that those dirty 


jobs have to be done, but that is the tragedy of the situation. 


i! . . . 
_ Mr. Suarp: I cannot see anything very tragic about it. It 


As just facing the fact. I have done day labor; it is very boring; 
\but I cannot see any good in being sad about it. 


_ Mr. Sincer: I suppose that there will always be some dirty 
work, whatever improvements we make in our civilization. 
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Mr. Loomer: But it amounts to a defense of the status quo 
That is, your method of doing things splits up the community sq 
that persons become antagonistic toward one another. Further} 
more, it is coupled with great differences in income which leac 
to greater injustices. 


Mr. Sincer: Can you justify these differences in income 


Mr. Suarp: Yes, let us take some of the high-salaried people 
There are a number of movie actors who make more money thay 
any university president. We might try to control that, but 
doubt if we would want to if we thought about it twice. We wan 
consumers to have freedom of choice. Men can spend their mon| 


ey on movies or education or automobiles, or—we hope—house} 
if they want to. We would not like a system which was different} 


Mr. Sincer: Free consumer’s choice is a pretty good syste 
but it would work much better if most of the consumers hag 
more money to spend. If one does not have much money, h: 
cannot prepare for the better-paying jobs, can he? 


Mr. Suarp: That is what I am saying. There is not enoug 
chance for inequality to develop. I want—going back to th} 


automobile industry—the poor man to have a chance to get : 

be boss. The important thing is not that he is like other mecha { 

ics but that he becomes unlike them when he gets to be boss. Hi] 

| 

has a better job and more power, and he gets more pay. That i il 
the really important thing about equality of opportunity. 

‘Mr. Loomer: But the fact is that there is not enough chane: 


for development in this fundamental human sense about which 
I am talking. 


Mr. Sincer: Yes. Look’at the high cost of education and th 
effects of depressions. Most people are born, through no fault o 
their own, so far behind they never catch up. 
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_ Mr. Suarp: Oh, we have a lot of opportunity. We have plenty 

_of poor boys coming out of engineering schools and law schools 

_ and rising to positions of responsibility in both government and 
industry. 


Mr. Loomer: You know, you sound to me as if you have been 
reading too much Horatio Alger stuff, Sharp. 


Mr. Suarp: Of course, we have overdone that Horatio Alger 
stuff. But there are more important kinds of opportunity, even 
in bad times (let alone good times) than we realize. I could give 
_ you plenty of cases, but it is better for our listeners to look about 
them. 


Mr. SincER: Would you apply the same argument to income 
from property? 


' Mr. SHarp: When we talk about some of the high property 
/ income, the real trouble is that it promotes dead-level equality. 
| It makes the people who get it dull, incompetent, and torpid. 
‘And the money might be used in stirring up this inequality 
about which I am talking. 


| Mr. Sincer: Then you do not approve of great inequalities 
in income? 


Mr. Loomer: I would like to repeat that equality does not 
“mean a dead level of achievement. It does not mean that we are 
all alike in every way. Rather it has to do with our fundamental 
human relationships and obligations, regardless of differences in 
income. . 


Mr. Sincer: The rich and poor should at least be equal be- 
fore the law. But differences in income are an incentive to in- 
dividuality, are they not? 

~ Mr. Suarp: Not too high income. Of course, we need incen- 
tives to invest; we need new automobile and aviation and pre- 
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fabrication plants. But high property income may be an in-f 
centive to go to seed for those who get it, and some of it might} 
be taken away and used for scholarships to promote inequality 
down along the line. 


Mr. Loomer: I cannot get it through my head why we nee ) 
all this difference in income in order to bring about this in4f 
equality about which you are talking. | 


use prestige as a reward, too; but it is probably not enough, 
except perhaps in war. 


to do is to get at this thing of equality, Shanied that there arej 
these inequalities. 


Mr. SHarp: What I want to see is why you want to get at it! 


Mr. Loomer: Let me ask you the same question. Why should} 
people be entitled to freedom? 


Mr. Suarp: It is healthy; it gives variety; it keeps life from 
being boring. We develop our own potentialities. The ability to 
choose and to think out our own plans is liberty. It is what} 
makes us different from other animals and gives human life! 
dignity and character. | 


Mr. Loomer: But people do not develop their potentialities 
when we just put it in terms of freedom, and “dog eat dog.” 


Mr. Suarp: They certainly do not if we try to make every- 
body equal. 


Mr. Loomer: It is not a case of making people equal; it is a| 
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case of recognizing the truth that people are equal. It seems to 
me that you have not taken this into account yet. 


Mr. Sincer: Perhaps treating people more equally would 
make them more equal. I think that Sharp is running away 
with the argument here. What about equality? We have not 
been saying very much about it. 


Mr. Loomer: I have asked Sharp why people should be en- 
titled to freedom. So far as I can see, all that he has said is that 


_ it makes an interesting kind of life. 


Mr. Sincer: Why should it be based upon equality? 


Mr. Loomer: Because it rests on two important facts that I 
have already mentioned. First, no one of us can develop except 
by means of a fundamental relationship among one another 
wherein there is a mutual exchange of thoughts, feelings, and 
ideas, as in the case of a baby who is thus transformed from an 
animal organism into a human personality. Second, each one 
of us is unique, both in his thoughts and in his feelings, so that in 
this process of interchange the development of each of us is nec- 
essary for the development of all of us. We are thus either mu- 
tually enriched or mutually impoverished. 


Mr. Suarp: If we have not a lot of inequality, we will not 
have anything to interchange. We will just be talking about the 


same things back and forth. 


Mr. Loomer: Life will not be made richer by emphasizing 


_ inequalities; it will be made poorer. I am interested in having 


our differences enrich us by a mutual relationship and creative. 


‘interchange based on equality. Inequality divides people and 


iG 
| 


equality unites them. The warmth and humanness of life get 


lost in the struggle for inequality and personal advantage. 


Mr. SHarpP: It is just a good stiff game. 
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Mr. Loomer: No, it is not a game; it is life or death for most} 
people. Our common interests come from our-fundamental simi-|| 
larities. The things which we want most we can join in struggling} 
for; we do not have to fight each other for them. | 


Mr. SHarp: Well, I do not know. 


Roosevelt, for example. They were beloved, because they broke 


down the lines between people. They fought against divisivel 
influences and stood for our common humanity. As Lincoln 
said, this nation cannot endure half-slave and half-free. 


Mr. SHarp: Our midwestern progressive tradition stands for} 
individualism and competition against monopoly. 


Mr. Sincer: How about monopoly, Sharp? There is an in 
equality which you cannot defend. 


Mr. Suarp: The trouble with monopoly is, again, that it is a 
dead-level institution. What does one do? Monopoly is a device 
for giving a premium to the monopolist for bad management and 
for keeping other people equal, but down. 


Mr. Loomer: I know that monopoly is a dead level in terms} 
of the monopolies themselves, but monopoly is not a dead level| 
if you contrast monopolies and those cut out of competition by 
the very fact of unjust competition. 


Mr. Suarp: If we killed all the holding companies and let the} 
competitors go to town, we would soon see inequities that would) 
amount to something. Patents are used today not so much to 
encourage invention as to discourage it and to prevent people 
who do not have these governmental monopolies from getting: 
ahead. If we get rid of holding companies and patents, we will 
have some really first-rate inequalities coming in. — | 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Mr. Loomer: I am not inclined to quarrel with that particu- 
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larly. There may be a natural law of difference—and therefore 
justifiable differences—but the most crucial point is the natural 
law of equality within which the notion of difference makes 
sense. The notion of inequality about which you are talking is 
not self-justifying without using our unique differences to en- 
rich the common process of sharing, whereby we all gain a finer 
and nobler world. 


Mr. Suarp: Let us look at the monopolist from the point of 
view of sharing—whether he is a labor leader trying to keep im- 
provements out of the building trades or whether he is the ’ 
manager of a great holding company trying to keep down price 
competition. How does he get his gains? He gets his gains be- 
cause of bad management, slowing up the rate of change, keep- 
ing other people on a dead level, by and large. Why do we want 
to get rid of him? We want to open up new opportunities; we 
want to let other people rise; we let him drop, if necessary. 


Mr. Sincer: I see that you do admit that monopoly reduces 
equality of opportunity. 

Mr. Suarp: I think that it does. But equality of opportunity 
is not equality. 


Mr. Loomer: It is true that equality of opportunity is not 
all that is meant by equality, but it is certainly one part. The 


full meaning of equality has to do with our growth in better 


understanding and appreciating the thoughts and feelings, the 


joys and sorrows, and the hates and loves of other people. 


Mr. SHarp: The monopolist keeps other people equal. 


Mr. Loomer: Certainly! The whole notion of freedom—of 


the inequality about which you are talking—ultimately puts 
the person on the defensive, just as the monopolist is on the 
_ defensive. 


Mr. Suarp: What do you mean? 


LET] 


Mr. Loomer: The monopolist gets ‘to a position where he has 
certain things other people do not have. What does he want to fj 
do? He wants to defend his position, and, in so doing, he im- } 
poverishes both himself and the other fellow. The peculiar thing | 
about life is that when you refuse to recognize the fundamental 
fact of equality, not only the victim of injustice suffers, but the } 


actual doer of injustice—the monopolist, for example—suffers. 


This is what I mean when I say that equality refers to our com- |} 


mon interdependence. 


Mr. Stncer: Maybe our monopolist should listen to what the 


British philosopher Hobbes said. He argued that the weakest | 


really have strength enough to destroy the strongest, either 
through stratagem or through uniting with other weak fellows. 

Let us now turn to a different question. What about race dis- 
crimination? Let us suppose that an employer puts an ad in the 
paper, “Help wanted,” and at the bottom of the ad he adds, “No 
so-and-so’s need apply.” Is that equality? 


Mr. SHarp: Well, yes, it is. It is again the worst kind of 


equality. It is not a different question; it is the same question. | 


It operates just like a monopoly. It is a kind of monopoly— 
people trying to hold their own positions and prevent new in- 
equalities. What do we say to the Negroes? Stay down there on 
the same level. Chance for talent? No, we squelch them. What 
we should do is to open the way for new inequalities to develop 
among Negroes and for superior Negroes to get ahead of inferior 
whites and Negroes alike. 


Mr. Loomer: It seems to me that you are just twisting words 


all around. You say race discrimination is based on equality, not | 


inequality. That is nonsense. 
Mr. SHarp: It is true, just the same. 


Mr. Loomer: True, your grandmother! Equality in the 
treatment of members of different races is the great test for be- 
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lievers in equality today. If you believe in that, you believe in 
equality; if you believe in keeping differences between races, 
you believe in inequality; if you believe in inequality, you will 
not object to keeping differences between races. 


Mr. Suarp: I do not want differences between races. I say 
that the trouble with maintaining differences between races— 
the trouble with so-called racial discrimination—is that it- does 
not open up a chance for real inequalities, based on talent and 
_ character, to develop in all races. 


Mr. Sincer: Sharp, I see that you appreciate excellence 
wherever you find it. 


Mr. Suarp: That is right. 


Mr. Sincer: But maybe if you had a little more equality, 
you would get a lot more.excellence. The masses of people really 
are excluded from the good jobs and have to live in the slums. 
Environment is very important. 


Mr. Loomer: That is precisely the point. 


Mr. SHarp: That is the kind of equality you always come 
back to—this equality of opportunity. The thing that impresses 
me about that—and I keep repeating it—is that it is not equali- 

ty in which you are interested there. You are interested in a 
chance for inequality to develop. 

Mr. Loomer: Look, let me take an extreme case. Let us sup- 

: pose, for example, that we take all the red-headed listeners to 
‘this broadcast and group them all together. Then let us suppose 


that science determines that, as a group, they are dumber and 
have an intelligence inferior to those with black hair. Science 


does not show this, I know, of course. 
Mr. Suarp: It certainly does not. 
Mr. SincER: No, it does not. 
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Mr. Loomer: But just let us suppose that it did. Then what? |} 
I would still say that it would be true that they. should be treated 
as equals. 


Mr. Suarp: I do not understand that. You mean that the |] 
inferior ones would be equal to the superior ones? | 


Mr. Sincer: I think that I understand what Loomer means. 
Is he not saying that if science did find some minor differences, 
let us say, we should still have to give all groups equal rights— | 
equality before the law, for example, and treat them as human 
beings? 


Mr. Suarp: But he is saying so, even if science found im- 
portant differences. 


Mr. Loomer: The point is that the inferior groups could con- 
tribute unique appreciations and viewpoints and thereby widen 
the cultural horizons of even the superior groups; and, of course, 
that would work in reverse. All groups have unique values to 
add to our mutual enrichment. 


Mr. Suarp: But, of course, science does not show anything 
of the sort, and we are just talking about a suppositious case. 


Mr. Sincer: But would you not say that even if science 
found no differences between groups or races, we ought to em- 
phasize whatever minor differences there are to get the unique 
personalities and the outstanding talent? 


Mr. SHarp: Exactly! 


Mr. Loomer: I would agree, providing that the inequalities 
did not become barriers between people just because they do not — 
have the same personalities, the same family background, the 
same color, or such. 


Mr. Suarp: Any kind of inequality makes some barrier. One 


fellow gets one job and keeps another man out. That is life, so 
far as I can see. 
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Mr. Loomer: It may be life, but the thing about which we 
_ are talking comes out more clearly when we consider this thing 
called power—a thing about which you are so fond of talking, 
Sharp. When you say somebody has to be boss, I agree that 
somebody has to be boss, but how do you measure the limits 
and the extent to which a man should be boss and use his 
power over other people? | 


__ Mk. Suarp: Of course, there are all sorts of problems of prac- 
tical adjustment there. The university has one setup; in in- 
dustry there is another setup. Government has a different set of 

_ power relationships; different kinds of governments have differ- 
ent kinds of power relationships. 


Mr. Sincer: And in a democratic government, I suppose, 
everybody is boss. 


Mr. Loomer: Everybody is boss; everybody is supposed to 
have one vote. This notion of political equality is the thing that 
qualifies and judges the extent to which one man can have a 

vote to be boss over other persons. 


Mr. Suarp: But where that is taken most seriously (it is true 
‘that everybody has one vote and only one vote), we get the po- 
litical boss and the machine. I have nothing against a machine; 
it is inevitable in a democracy. Party organization is what it 
|means. There are people in charge of the party organization. 
Up the scale there are senators, administrative officers, the 
| President, the justices of the Supreme Court. In what sense are 
we equal to the justices of the Supreme Court in passing on the 
jgreat questions of the day? 


Mr. Sincer: You are talking about delegated powers. But 
jthe ultimate power, of course, is still in the people who delegate 
jthese powers. | 


| Mr. Loomer: You are trying to illustrate two points, Sharp. 
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The first is not that people reach a common level but that peo+ 
ple do not attain a certain development so that they are able} 
effectively to criticize the bosses over them. In the second place, 
you are demonstrating the idea that the use of power always cor- 
rupts the user. 


Mr. Sincer: And absolute power corrupts absolutely. 


Mr. Suarp: But we need power. Of course, one thing that] 
often happens is that, when we get absolute power, it is becausaq 
a lot of people are supporting the absolute power who have ‘| 
passion for equality. That is one of the odd paradoxes in histouet | 
Napoleon, Hitler, and others all were supported by people whd| 
claimed, and probably had, a great passion for equality. Psychol.f 
ogy is funny on this. The more passion you get for equality, the 
closer you may be to dictatorship and war. 


Mr. Sincer: I do not see how the leader-principle and tha 
myth of the master-race expresses any great passion for equality 


Mr. Loomer: Dictatorship is the wrong way to get equality 
I am not advocating that at all—in fact, just the opposite 


Mr. Suarp: I would rather say that it is dangerous to ge 
too much interested in equality. Groups then form with a grea 
development of fellow-feeling that is found in the supporters 
of dictators. They all say that they are just alike. They are part 
of the crowd; they lose themselves in it; they do not differenti4 
ate; they do not have rewards or competition. Competition 
among other things, may draw off a lot of the impulses that leac 
to war. 


Mr. Loomer: You are back in the nineteenth century, Sharp| 
when you talk about an interesting life and how desirable id 
would be if we had this and how desirable it would be if we had 
that. It seems to me that the transition from the nineteenth td 
the twentieth century should show the fallacy of putting a | 
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thing simply in terms of likes and dislikes, desirable and un- 
desirable things, and so on. 


Mr. Suarp: On the contrary, the picture you are making 
of the twentieth century is one of the best arguments for me. 


Mr. SincEr: How is the twentieth century going? 


Mr. Suarp: It is hard to say. I do not claim to be a prophet, 
but if it is going the way Loomer points, it is time somebody 
_ viewed it with alarm. 


- Mr. Loomer: I do not see the reason for the alarm. You 


| cannot say that there is too much equality. On the other hand, 
you can say that there are too many unjust inequalities. Look 


at the differences in our incomes, as we have cited. 


Mr. SHarp: As we already said, it would be a good thing to 
cut down somewhat the big incomes from property and use them 
‘to promote healthy inequality. 


Mr. Sincer: Is not the key to your whole position, Sharp, 

this distinction which you have been making between healthy 
and unhealthy inequality? I think that both of you have over- 
|stated your positions. Actually, you are not so far apart as you 
seem to think you are. 
Sharp, you are very much worried about saving freedom, in- 
)dividuality, progress, and healthy inequalities. You think that 
iLoomer’s passion for equality is going to destroy freedom and 
\maybe bring a dictator to power. Loomer, on the other hand, 
you are very much worried about equality and the fact that we 
jare all part of one another. You think that certain inequalities 
idestroy this sense of common humanity. 


Mr. Loomer: Let me put the thing this way. We have always 
wad great differences in income, jobs, prestige, and power. It 
4seems to me that the only way in which we can get rid of these 
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unjust inequalities in any fruitful way is to have people realizy 
that we are all bound up together. There is no such thing as selff 
development, regardless of the other person. The whole thing 
can be put rather succinctly in the words of John Donne: “Neve} 
ask for whom the bell tolls, because it always tolls for you.” 


| 
Mr. SinceEr: I believe Donne also said, did he not, ‘““No man ii] 
an island.” 


Mr. Suarp: Of course, I suspect that the difference in oul 
fundamental philosophy of life has a part here. You think of us] 
Loomer, as a part of a great brotherhood. 


Mr. Loomer: You have to, also, or else your inequality an 
your freedom will lead us to disastrous consequences. 


Mr. SuHarp: I think of us as a kind of brotherhood, too, but 
think of us not as fallen folk, who once perhaps were more per 
fect children of God, but I think of us as people who have co 
up a long way. We have come up partly by struggling and bf 
emphasizing our differences and by developing the difference 
between us and the apes. 


Mr. Loomer: We have come up by recognizing a fundamenta! 
equality, whereby we give the lowly born and the dispossessed 
greater opportunity. That is the way we have come up. Yo 
favor, it seems to me, an intellectual, aristocratic brotherhood 
I am for the brotherhood of the common man. 


Mr. Suarp: I am for the common man, too. 


Mr. Sincer: Wait a minute, Loomer. I think that when yor 
look at Sharp’s position, you will find it just as radical as yours 
He wants these healthy inequalities, but just think of what hai 
to be done to get them. There will have to be more progressiv} 
income and inheritance taxes; the monopolies you have bee# 
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_ talking about will have to be destroyed; race discrimination 
' will have to be gotten rid of. That sounds pretty radical to me. 


Mr. Suarp: I certainly do not mind being called radical. Of 
course, no one is really as tough as I have probably sounded 
here. We all like our friends and are fond of our families. We 
want to help and protect the unfortunate. My own case for in- 
equality is a case for practical, systematic, consistent, useful— 
in a sense, equal—inequality. But today it seems important to 

“remember and to emphasize the values which depend on what 
we commonly call inequality—and particularly the values of 


_ personal liberty and independence. 


| 


Mr. Loomer: You have just about given your case away. At © 
least your notion of inequality really concedes my point of equal- 
ity. 

But, above all that, it seems to me that the situation today is 
that we have increased our technological power to the point 


where we can destroy ourselves or go beyond anything we have 
_ ever known. I have been trying to say in my discussion here that 


_if we are to go forward, we have no choice. We all win, or we all 


lose. Equality is the condition of the fundamental law of life 
because of our common dependence. Freedom or liberty, I 
| would say; is the willingness and ability to acknowledge this 
dependence by the process of mutual and creative interaction. 


Mr. Sincer: In summing up both of your positions, I would 
say that you seem to agree that equality is a standard which 
| tells us how to treat people if we are to be just. Loomer wants 
to treat equals equally; and Sharp wants to treat unequals 
unequally. Loomer rests his case on mutual dependence of all for 
the development of each. That fact, he thinks, entitles all indi- 
viduals to equal treatment in political rights, in opportunities 
‘for development, in living together generally without distinc- 
tion between rich and poor, black and white, Jew and Gentile. 
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Sharp, on the other hand, although not.exactly denying alli} 
this, finds in the differences among individuals much that ig} 
valuable and healthy in life. He recognizes superior talent and i 
character wherever it develops. But freedom, he thinks, is a | 
essential condition for the development of these talents andi} 


differences. | 
Taken together these are the two sides of the democratid#i} 


ideal—the ideal of freedom and equality, which, as Lincol | 
| 


predicted, will constantly spread and deepen its influence taf} 
all people of all colors everywhere. | 


The Rounp TaB Le, oldest educational program continuously on the aird) 
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opinion of each speaker is his own and in no way involves the responsibility) 
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A Special Supplement of 
SELECTIONS ON EQUALITY 


Nature hath made men so equall, in the faculties of body, and 
mind; as that though there bee found one man sometimes mani- 
festly stronger in body, or of quicker mind than another; yet 
when all is reckoned together, the difference between man and 
man, 1s not so considerable, as that one man can thereupon claim 
to himselfe any benefit, to which another may not pretend, as 
well as he. For as to the strength of body, the weakest has 
strength enough to kill the strongest, either by secret machina- 
tion, or by confederacy with others, that are in the same danger 
with himselfe —Tuomas Hosses, Leviathan (1651), Part I, 
chap. xiii. 

* KK 


To understand political power aright, and derive it from its 
original, we must consider what estate all men are naturally in, 
and that is, a state of perfect freedom to order their actions, and 
dispose of their possessions and persons as they think fit, within 
the bounds of the law of Nature, without asking leave or depend- 
ing upon the will of any other man. 

A state also of equality, wherein all the power and jurisdiction 
is reciprocal, no one having more than another, there being noth- 
ing more evident than that creatures of the same species and rank, 
promiscuously born to all the same advantages of Nature, and the 
use of the same faculties, should also be equal one amongst anoth- 
er, without subordination or subjection, unless the lord and 
master of them all should by any manifest declaration of his will, 


~ set one above another, and confer on him, by an evident and clear 


appointment, an undoubted right to dominion and sovereignty. 


"The state of N ature has a law of Nature to govern it, which 
obliges every one, and reason, which is that law, teaches all man- 
kind who will but consult it, that being all equal and independent, 


no one ought to harm another in his life, health, liberty or posses- 
sions; for men being all the workmanship of one omnipotent and 
infinitely wise Maker; all the servants of one sovereign Master, 
sent into the world by His order and about His business; they are 
His property, whose workmanship they are made to last during 
His, not one another’s pleasure. And, being furnished with like 
faculties, sharing all in one community of Nature, there cannot 
be supposed any such subordination among us that may au- 
thorise us to destroy one another, as if we were made for one 
another’s uses, as the inferior ranks of creatures are for ours. 

...—Joun Locke, Second Treatise of Government (1690), 
chap. ii, secs. 4 and 6. 
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.... When, in the Course of human events, it becomes necessary 
for one people to dissolve the political bands which have connect- 
ed them with another, and to assume among the Powers of the 
earth, the separate and equal station to which the Laws of Na- 
ture and of Nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind requires that they should declare the causes 
which impel them to the separation. 

_ We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are creat- 
ed equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty and the 
pursuit of Happiness. That to secure these rights, Governments 
are instituted among Men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed, That whenever any Form of Govern- 
ment becomes destructive of these ends, it is the Right of the 
People to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new Government, 
laying its foundation on such principles and organizing its powers 
in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
Safety and Happiness —Declaration of Independence. 
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....T agree with you that there is a natural aristocracy among 
men. The ground of this are virtue and talents. Formerly, bodily 
powers gave place among the aristoi. But since the invention of 
gunpowder has armed the weak as well as the strong with missile 
death, bodily strenth, like beauty, good humor, politeness and 


other accomplishments, has become but an auxiliary ground for 
distinction. There is also an artificial aristocracy, founded on 
wealth and birth, without either virtue or talents; for with these 
it would belong to the first class. The natural aristocracy I con- 
sider as the most precious gift of nature, for the instruction, the 
trusts, and government of society. And indeed, it would have 
been inconsistent in creation to have formed man for the social 
state, and not to have provided virtue and wisdom enough to 
manage the concerns of society. May we not even say, that that 
form of government is the best, which provides the most effectu- 
ally for a pure selection of these natural aristoi into the offices of 
government? The artificial aristocracy is a mischievous ingre- 
dient in government, and provision should be made to prevent its 
ascendancy —Tuomas JEFFERSON to Joun Abas, October 
28, 1813. 
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.... [have sought to show what a democratic people is in our 


time, and, by this strictly accurate picture, to produce a two-fold 
effect on my contemporaries. To those who imagine an ideal 
democracy, a dazzling dream which they think it easy to realize, 
I undertake to show that they have painted their picture in false 
colors; that the democratic government they advocate, if it is of 
real advantage to those who can support it has not the noble fea- 
tures they ascribe to it; and, moreover, that this government can 
be maintained only on certain conditions of intelligence, private 
morality, and faith which we do not possess and which we must 
work to obtain before we can secure their political results. 

To those for whom the word “democracy” is synonymous 
with disturbance, anarchy, spoliation, and murder, I have at- 
tempted to show that democracy may be reconciled with respect 
for property, with deference for rights, with safety to freedom, 
with reverence for religion; that, if democratic government fosters 
less than another some of the finer possibilities of the human spir- 
it, it has its great and noble aspects, and that perhaps, after all, 
it is the will of God to bestow a lesser grade of happiness upon all 
men than to grant a greater share of it to a smaller number, and 

to bring a few to the verge of perfection. I have undertaken to 
demonstrate to them that, whatever their opinion on this point 
| may be, it is too late to deliberate; that society is advancing and 
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dragging them along with it towards equality of conditions; that 
the sole remaining alternative lies between evils henceforth ir- 
resistible; that the question is not whether aristocracy or de- 
mocracy can be maintained, but whether we are to live under a 
democratic society, devoid indeed of poetry and greatness, but at 
least orderly and moral, or under a democratic society, lawless 
and depraved, abandoned to the frenzy of revolution, or sub- 
jected to a yoke heavier than any of those which have crushed 
mankind since the fall of the Roman Empire..... —DeE TocqueE- 
VILLE to Eucene Srorrets, February 21, 1835, explaining the 
political aim of Democracy in America. 
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.... It is possible to imagine an extreme point at which free- 
dom and equality would meet and be confounded together. Let 
us suppose that all the people take a part in the government, and 
that each one of them has an equal right to take a part in it. As 
no one is different from his fellows, none can exercise a tyran- 
nical power; men will be perfectly free, because they are all en- 
tirely equal; and they will all be perfectly equal, because they are 
entirely free. To this ideal state democratic nations tend. This is 
the only complete form that equality can assume upon earth; 
but there are a thousand others which, without being equally per- 
fect, are not less cherished by those nations... . . 

Although men cannot become absolutely equal unless they 
are entirely free; and consequently equality, pushed to its fur- 
thest extent, may be confounded with freedom, yet there is good 
reason for distinguishing the one from the other. The taste which 
men have for liberty, and that which they feel for equality, are, 
in fact, two different things; and I am not afraid to add, that, 
amongst democratic nations, they are two unequal things. .... 

Freedom has appeared in the world at different times and un- 
der various forms; it has not been exclusively bound to any social 
condition, and it is not confined to democracies. Freedom cannot 
therefore, form the distinguishing characteristic of democratic 
ages. The peculiar and preponderating fact which marks those 
ages as its own is the equality of condition; the ruling passion of 
men in those periods is this love of equality..... 

I think that democratic communities have a natural taste for 
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freedom; left to themselves, they will seek it, cherish it, and view 
any privation of it with regret. But for equality, their passion is 
ardent, insatiable, incessant, invincible: they call for equality 
in freedom; and if they cannot obtain that, they still call for 
equality in slavery. They will endure poverty, servitude, bar- 
barism; but they will not endure aristocracy —De TocqueE- 
VILLE, Democracy in America, chap. i, Second Book. 
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....A state of equality is perhaps less elevated, but it is 
more just: and its justice constitutes its greatness and its beauty. 
I would strive, then to raise myself to this point of the Divine 
contemplation, and thence to view and to judge the concerns 


We may naturally believe that it is not the singular prosperity 
of the few, but the greater well-being of all, which is most pleasing 
in the sight of the Creator and Preserver of men. What appears to 
me to be man’s decline is, to His eye, advancement; what afflicts 
me is acceptable to Him. 

The object is, not to retain the peculiar advantages which the 
inequality of conditions bestows upon mankind, but to secure the 
new benefits which equality may supply. We have not to seek to 
make ourselves like our progenitors, but to strive to work out 
that species of greatness and happiness which is our own 
Providence has not created mankind entirely independent or en- 
tirely free. It is true, that around every man a fatal circle is 

traced, beyond which he cannot pass; but within the wide verge 
of that circle he is powerful and free: as it is with man, so with 
communities. The nations of our time cannot prevent the condi- 
tions of men from becoming equal; but it depends upon them- 
selves whether the principles of equality is to lead them to servi- 
tude or freedom, to knowledge or barbarism, to prosperity or 
wretchedness —Ibid., chap. viii, Fourth Book. 
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....1 have no purpose to introduce political and social equal- 
ity between the white and the black races. There is a physical 
| difference between the two, which in my judgment, will probably 
forever forbid their living together upon the footing of perfect 


equality; and inasmuch as it becomes a necessity that there must 
be a difference, I, as well as Judge Douglas, am in favor of the 
race to which I belong having the superior position. I have never 
said anything to the contrary, but I hold that notwithstanding 
all this, there is no reason in the world why the negro is not en- 
titled to all the natural rights enumerated in the Declaration of 
Independence—the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
REGS es I agree with Judge Douglas he is not my equal in 
many respects—certainly not in color, perhaps not in moral or 
intellectual endowment. But in the right to eat bread, without 
the leave of anybody else, which his own hand earns, he is my 
equal and the equal of Judge Douglas, and the equal of every 
living man..... —AsrauaM Lincotn, Lincoln-Douglas Debate 
(1858). 
* ok 

«<-... A house divided against itself cannot stand.” I believe 
this government cannot endure permanently half slave and half 
free. I do not expect the Union to be dissolved—I do not expect 
the house to fall—but I do expect it will cease to be divided. It 
will become all one thing, or all the other. Either the opponents 
of slavery will arrest the further spread of it, and place it where 
the public mind shall rest in the belief that it is in the course of 
ultimate extinction; or its advocates will push it forward till it 
shall become alike lawful in all the States, old as well as new, 
North as well as South. .... —AsraHaM Lincoin, Speech to the 
Illinois Convention which nominated him to United States Sen- 
ate (1858). é 
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What is the true condition of the laborer? I take it that it is 
best to leave each man free to acquire property as fast as he can. 
Some will get wealthy. I don’t believe in a law to prevent a man 
from getting rich; it would do more harm than good. So while we 
don’t propose any war upon capital, we do wish to allow the 
humblest man an equal chance to get rich with everybody else. 
When one starts poor, as most do in the race of life, free society is 
such that he knows he can better his condition; he knows that 
there is no fixed condition of labor for his whole life..... I want 
every man to have a chance—and I believe a black man is en- 
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titled to it—in which he can better his condition—when he may 
look forward and hope to be a hired laborer this year and the 
next, work for himself afterwards, and finally to hire men to work 
for him. That is the true system.—AsBraHam LincoLy, Speech at 
New Haven (March 6, 1860). 
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We believe the ulterior object of political and all other govern- 
ment (having, of course, provided for the police, the safety of 
life, property, and for the basic statute and common law, and 
their administration, always first in order) to be among the rest, 
not merely to rule, to repress disorder, etc., but to develop, to 
open up to cultivation, to encourage the possibilities of all benef- 
icent and manly outcroppage and of that aspiration for inde- 
pendence, and the pride and self-respect latent in all characters. 
(Or, if there be exceptions, we cannot, fixing our eyes on them 
alone, make theirs the rule for all..—Watt Wuitman, Democratic 
Vistas (1871). 
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The religion of inequality ....has the natural and necessary 
effect, under present circumstances, of materializing our upper 
class, vulgarizing our middle class, and brutalizing our lower class. 
And this is to fail in civilization MatrHew ARNOLD, “‘Equal- 
ity,” in Mixed Essays (ed. 1903). 
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What Do You Think?’ 


j 


. How do you define “equality”? “Inequality”? How does the atomic 
bomb affect equality? Has the atomic bomb promoted equality or} 
inequality? Can you be friends upon any other terms than upon the} 
terms of equality? 


. Do you think that there is a conflict between liberty and equality? 
What is the historical background of the application of these con 
cepts? Is it really possible to resolve the tension between equality an 

freedom? Does freedom always lead to inequality? Does equalit 

necessarily mean a sacrifice of freedom? 


. What is the difference between equality of status and property and 
inheritance and equality of opportunity? How have these two con 
ceptions of equality, which have persisted in the political thinking o 
this country, come into conflict over the years? What is the meaning 
of this conflict today? Discuss with special reference to the problems 
of minority groups, labor, monopolies, colonies, small nations, and 
the. distribution of wealth. 


. In a democracy should men accept the ethical responsibility of re- 
stricting their own freedom in the interests of their fellow-men’s 
equality? How can these moral values be made more general for a 
working democracy? Does the extension of education opportunity 
promote equality or inequality? 


. What is the significance, in your opinion, of the Declaration of In- 
"dependence for today? Do you consider it a document of goals and 
aims for democracy? For this country? For democracy anywhere? 
Can the Declaration be implemented as a program of action? How? 


. How does equality relate to state sovereignty? Can there be equa 
of rights without equality of power? 


. Woodrow Wilson said: “Only a peace between equals can last. Only 
a peace the very principle of which is equality and a common partici- 
pation in a common benefit... .. There can be no sense of safety 
and equality among the nations if great preponderating armament: 
are henceforth to continue here and there to be built up and main. 
tained.” Discuss. 
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